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The Changing Face of Germany 


by Shepherd L. Witman 


Germany clearly is moving toward its old 
place of power and influence in European 
affairs. It has not yet arrived, but the trend 
is obvious. On the economic side the statis- 
tics are impressive. The average German, of 
course, rarely sees a statistic, but every day 
he does see signs he can understand of his 
country’s growing strength. He sees that the 
Rhine is once again crowded with barges ply- 
ing up and down, loaded with the lumber, 
coal, oil and other products which support the 
country’s industry. He sees the trains and 
trucks carrying more consumer goods than 
since 1936. And he sees their cargoes on the 
shelves and in the windows of the shops he 
passes on his way to work. 

In the cities and towns our German friend 
sees fewer empty blocks, roofless homes and 
burned-out shells than last year. The change 
is striking. In previous years the reconstruc- 
tion was hardly noticeable, but now the re- 
building has made the towns look more and 
more like a conglomerate monument to the 
cost of war. Buildings of medieval design 
share common walls with structures of 
straight lines and angles. Of course, none of 
this means full recovery, but it reflects the 


increasing strength of the economy and the 
rapid way in which Germany is changing its 
economic position in relation to the other 
countries of Europe. Three years ago Ger- 
many was among the poorest in the West. 
Today it is the envy of its neighbors. 

Politically, too, the country is showing a 
new kind of self-confidence. During the last 
election many voters took part in a campaign 
for the first time in their lives. The remark- 
able vigor and quite unexpected results of the 
June 17 uprisings in East Germany gave new 
political meaningfulness to many Germans 
after years of looking hopelessly upon the 
sorry state of a divided nation. The people 
now feel that they have more real reason to 
hope for ultimate unification than they had 
dared to believe before. 

When the food-package program was 
launched, thousands of Germans actually par- 
ticipated in political activity for the first time 
since the war. Many hands were needed to 
reduce the supplies from big packages to little 
ones and to find in the bins and cupboards 
of the nation additional bits to add to each 
parcel. Even in Bavaria, where there has been 


strong separatist sentiment in the past, people 





























pitched in with a will. The farm 
women, rallied through the women’s 
section of the Bavarian farmers’ or- 
ganization, gathered in halls and 
churches to do these tasks. This sort 
of cooperative activity was repeated 
over the whole of West Germany. 
Here was an example of genuine 
working-together for a common 
cause by thousands of citizens who 
had never before taken a_ political 
decision. 

Moreover, our efforts to help Ger- 
mans work together in the patterns 
of democracy are beginning to bear 
fruit. Over Western Germany or- 
ganizations of citizens, adult schools 
and youth programs have grown up 
to serve the citizen. From Bavaria to 
Schleswig-Holstein men and women 
are trying to make political participa- 
tion a reality for the first time since 
the war. New schools for youth like 
Weissenhaus in northern Germany, 
teachers’ centers as at Sonnenberg 
and Hamburg, or the brand new 
civic organizations like the League 
of Women Voters and the Council 
on World Affairs in Munich illus- 
trate the recent tangible results and 
demonstrate the subtle growth of 
self-confidence which is a striking 
feature of the changing face of to- 
day’s Germany. 

At the same time the German na- 
tion has been reasserting itself in the 
way it has been gradually pulling 
away from the United States. There 
has been nothing spectacular about 
this nor has a deep cleavage devel- 
oped. But there is a plainly noticeable 
loosening of the ties which have held 
West Germany to us since 1945. 
Some of this is the result of circum- 


stances which we should have antici- 
pated. The stresses of the occupation, 
for instance, could not be expected 
to hold us together; nor could the ex- 
aggerated illusions about our wealth 
and wisdom. Indeed, many of the 
early German impressions about the 
United States stemmed from politi- 
cal naiveté. After eight years of free- 
dom the Germans see us now in 
the more reasonable perspective of 
reality. 


Decline in Good Will 


But some of this decline in good 
will and respect comes from our own 
conduct and could be forestalled if 
we chose to do so. For instance our 
sudden reversal of policy on the re- 
arming of Germany and the clumsy 
way in which we handled it created 
confusion and some mistrust in Ger- 
man minds. The glittering, star- 
studded concept of democracy we 
helped the Germans to devise has 
been tarnished by the activities of 
Senator McCarthy. And our repre- 
sentatives must be mature and com- 
petent if we are to save ourselves 
further decline in 


from prestige 


abroad. 

Perhaps we don’t like to hear these 
things and doubtless some of the 
Germans’ criticisms are due to their 
failure to understand us. But to close 
our eyes to the existence of such 
criticisms or to shout them down on 
the ground that they are unfounded 
is to be as stupid in our foreign rela- 
tions as the Communist line on Eu- 
rope says we are. Actually, all these 
developments—Germany’s economic 
growth, its increasing political inde- 


pendence and its tendency to pull 


away from the United States—are 
adding up to a new spirit among the 
Germans. And this is what counts. 
It is not now the virulent nationalism 
we have come to associate with the 
history of Germany. Rather, it is a 
new independence more like a na- 
tional purposefulness than anything 
else. It is true that many Germans 
have not made up their minds what 
their country should do with its fu- 
ture, but that it has one is quite clear 
even to those who have until now 
doubted it. Many still cling to their 
attitude of watchful waiting in poli 
tics but none is indifferent to the fact 
that Germany is growing stronger 
every day. 

There is the ever present sense of 
impermanence and change, of look- 
ing forward to a tomorrow when 
things will be different and all right 
again. And yet this is not restlessness. 
It is steady, quiet and persistent, like 
the work of a man who knows what 
he is doing and why he is doing it. 
One has the feeling that there is a 
new meaningfulness about the or- 
ganized energy which has always 
been a striking trait of the German 
worker and burgher. 

This is the changing shape of Ger- 
many. It cannot be delineated solely 
in terms of economics and politics. 
These are only the means to achieve- 
ment. It can only be seen properly in 
the spirit and the attitudes of the 
people. That these have taken on a 
new significance during the last year 
is clear. In a sense we seem to be 
moving back to a condition that looks 
pretty familiar—a Germany recover 
ing from war wounds and growing 


(Continued on page 8) 
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WASHINGTON NEWSLETTER 





Eisenhower's Emerging China Policy 





The Eisenhower Administration’s 
China policy is beginning to emerge. 
It is still somewhat shapeless, amor- 
phous. It cannot be identified as 
clearly and easily as policy toward 
Europe. But it is nonetheless dis- 
cernible, its vague outline in keeping 
with the fluid shadowy character of 
events in the Far East. 

Whether it solidifies and becomes 
a program, as well as a policy, de- 
pends on events. Collapse of the Ko- 
rean truce or mounting American 
revulsion against Communist bar- 
barities could erase its first faint out- 
lines. 

This policy can be defined briefly 
as follows: a determination to oppose 
Communist Chinese aggression with 
force—whether it reappears in Ko 
rea, is directed toward Formosa, or 
breaks out in Indochina; a willing- 
ness to try and find a way to live 
with a Communist China rather than 
fight it on the battlefield, at the coun 
cil tables, over the counter; a convic- 
tion that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek, for all his administrative re 
forms and military strength on For 
mosa, cannot alone retake the main- 
land. Return to the mainland calls 
for more help than Washington is 
willing to give and more evidence of 
Nationalist guerrilla strength than 
reaches Washington. 

The Eisenhower Administration is 
of course not ready at present to 
come out and say all this or acknowl- 
edge what it implies. It has to feel 
its way, to sell its views to more Con- 
gressmen, to avoid rocking the boat 
at this stage in Korean discussions. 

The Truman Administration, it is 
remembered, became the prisoner of 
its critics in Far Eastern policy. The 


danger facing the Eisenhower Ad- 
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ministration is that it may become 
the prisoner of its well-wishers. These 
would also stop further Communist 
aggression, but in addition they 
would give much more aid and back- 
ing to Chiang, oppose any kind of 
diplomatic association with Mao Tse 
tung, and do everything possible to 
strangle Red China economically. 
The 


military firmness coupled with diplo 


Administration’s policy of 


matic reasonableness toward Peiping 





The Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion takes pleasure in announc- 
ing that, beginning with this 
issue of the FOREIGN POLICY 
BULLETIN, Neal Stanford, 
Washington diplomatic corre- 
spondent of The Christian Sct- 
ence Monitor, will write the 
Washington Newsletter, pre- 
viously contributed by Blair 
Bolles. Mr. Bolles is now Euro- 
pean correspondent of the To- 
ledo Blade, with headquarters 
in Paris, and will contribute 
articles from time to time on 
developments in Europe. 








is illustrated by several significant 


developments. 


First, the stories of Korean atroci- 
ties with their documentary pictures 
might have inflamed American pub- 
lic opinion to a near frenzy. Many of 
the victims were Americans. The tor- 
ture and brutality practiced were re 
Yet the broad over-all re 


volting. 


action of Americans was more of 
horror than hate. There was no no- 
ticeable mounting anti-Communist 
State De 


partment visibly relaxed at this un- 


Chinese sentiment. The 
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expected popular reaction—or lack 
of reaction. The incident left official 
China policy only slightly muddied. 
It did not noticeably endanger the 


Administration’s goals. 


Second, the United States has made 
diplomatic contact with the Chinese 
Communists. True, this is only de 
facto and not de jure recognition. But 
in view of the vocal opposition from 
certain American quarters to any 
diplomatic dealings with Communist 
Chinese, it constitutes a first step in 
normalizing relations. For the first 


time since Mao Tse-tung became 
China’s strong man, Americans have 
dealt diplomatically with Peiping 
spokesmen. Previous talks were al- 
ways carried on by the military or 
through the Russians. The appear- 
ance of Arthur Dean at Panmunjom 
therefore provided the first test of 
the possibility of diplomatic associa- 
tion with Peiping. It met practically 
no opposition. The next step, of 
course, will depend on the outcome 
of talks on Korea. If a political con- 
ference can be arranged and Korea is 
united by agreement, the Adminis- 
tration can be expected to examine 
the question of formal diplomatic re- 
lations with Peiping. 

It would not be correct to call this 
part of a “deal,” for no quid pro quo 
has been offered Peiping. Yet it is no 
secret in Washington that the Eisen- 
hower Administration, despite a vo- 
cal wing of its own party, is ready 
to move toward diplomatic relations 
with Peiping if Korea pans out. 

Third, there is no ignoring the 
fact that our allies are showing in- 
creasing interest in improving their 
trade relations with Red China. The 
Japanese, in 


particular, have no 


(Continued on page 8) 





























FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 





Foreign Policy by Hindsight 





Whatever may be the verdict of 
future historians on the bitter Brown- 
ell-Truman-Hoover controversy, the 
charges and countercharges hurled 
by the protagonists threaten to ob- 
scure a major issue. That issue is 
whether American foreign policy 
under the Roosevelt and Truman 
s shaped by the 


d influe f Communists in 


dminist 


rament, in 
design ise Stalin, or by the 

mn which the United 
States found itself in the period 
1941-1947. It is interesting to specu- 
late as to what would have happened 
if Sir Winston Churchill and Clem- 
ent Attlee had raised questions about 
each other’s actions comparable to 
those which are now being asked 
about the policy of former Presidents 
Roosevelt and Truman. 


a way 


It would have been quite plausible 
for the Churchill group to contend 
that the Attlee cabinet, by deciding 
to terminate British rule in India, 
Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon in 1947, 
had created a vacuum in a strategic 
area and had thereby served the pur- 
poses of the Kremlin. From this it 
could have been deduced that Mr. 
Attlee, no matter how decent a man 
he might be himself, must have been 
the dupe of Communists or fellow- 
the ranks of his 
party or even of his official circle. 
Mr. Attlee, for his part, might have 
found an opportunity to challenge 


travelers within 


His Majesty’s Opposition during his 
term of office, 1945-1951, when hopes 
of cooperation with Russia had 
grown dim, by asserting that Church- 
ill, whatever his personal integrity, 
had sold Britain down the river at 


Yalta. 
Had Churchill and Attlee made 


such thrusts at each other, they 
might possibly have won some fleet- 
ing political advantages. But in the 
eyes of the world, and in the opinion 
of an overwhelming majority of the 
British people who have an ingrained 
sense of political fair play, they 
would have so destroyed the founda- 
tions of public confidence and so dis- 
credited the process of government 
in a democratic society as to leave the 
door wide open for the triumph of 
demagoguery and the ultimate de- 
struction of the values both prized 
above personal or partisan advantage. 


Every government has the right 
and the duty to defend itself against 
attacks or infiltration by internal or 
external enemies. But side by side 
with the issue of alleged spying, 
which must be left to judicial in- 
quiry, another question is being 
raised today in the United States with 
relation not only to the Harry Dexter 
White case, but also to other cases. It 
is a two-barreled question. First, is a 
policy decision reached at a given 
time under a given set of circum- 
stances which subsequently turns out 
to have been unsuccessful either in 
whole or in part, to be regarded at 
another time and under other cir- 
cumstances as tantamount to treason 
or complicity in treason? Second, 
should action in the sphere of world 
affairs, no matter how intrinsically 
sound, which may also be favored by 
the Kremlin, therefore be eschewed 
for fear that it might redound to the 
benefit of the Communists? 


Again taking Britain as an exam- 
ple, it can be argued that from the 
point of view of the noncommunist 
world it would have been better to 
have the British stay in India (im- 
practicable as that was in 1947) and 
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thereby shore up South Asia against 
Russia and China. Further, it could 
be asserted that, while the grant of 
independence to India in 1947 was 
intrinsically sound and, under then 
existing conditions, unavoidable, the 
fact that Britain’s withdrawal may 
have pleased Stalin should have de- 
terred Mr. Attlee from taking this 
measure. 

If foreign policy is to be deter- 
mined by hindsight, and if officials 
whose judgment is subsequently 
called in question are to be treated 
as dupes or traitors, then the policy- 
making process will succumb to pa- 
ralysis. For how can President Eisen- 
hower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles foresee today what a 
successor administration wii! think 
tomorrow of such actions as military 
aid to Franco Spain, the Korean 
truce or the rearmament of Japan? 

Winston Churchill, in his dual ca- 
pacity of statesman and historian, has 
eloquently answered these questions 
in an installment of his masterwork 
on World War II published in the 
New York Times on November 9. 
Writing about Yalta he said: 


1 
charged 


‘It is not permitted to those 
with dealing with events in times of war 
or crisis to confine themselves purely to 
the statement of broad general principles 
to which good people agree. They have to 
to day. 
They have to adopt postures which must 


take definite decisions from day 


be solidly maintained, otherwise how can 
any combinations for action be maintained? 
It is easy, after the Germans are beaten, to 
condemn their best to 
hearten the Russian military effort and to 
keep in harmonious contact with our great 
Ally, who had suffered so frightfully. What 
would have happened if we had quarrelled 
with Russia while the Germans still had 
two or three hundred divisions on the fight- 


those who did 


ing front? Our hopeful assumptions were 
soon to be falsified. Still, they 
only ones possible at the time.”’ 


Vera MicHeces DEAN 


were the 
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|oREIGN POLICY REPORT 


by Sidney Lens 


Mr. Lens, a trade union official who is also a writer, 


Yugoslavia's 
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‘New Socialism’ 








Titoist Yugoslavia, a federation of 
six “republics,” or states, is currently 
undergoing internal changes, the im- 
port of which may not be felt fully 
These 


changes fall into four categories: 


for some time to come. 

First, after the November 22 gen- 
eral elections all governing bodies 
will be bicameral. Whether at the 
town, district or federal level, the 
lower house of each legislature will 
be elected on the basis of direct nu- 
merical representation, while the up- 
per house will be elected on a func- 
tional basis to represent workers, 
peasants and artisans. 

Second, economic activity is being 
decentralized. A state planning com- 
mission now lays down the broad 
outlines of an economic plan, but the 
details are filled in at the republic, 
district, town and factory level. 

Third, competition between state- 
owned enterprises is not only en- 
couraged but almost mandatory. The 
free market has been reintroduced in 
all internal trade and to some extent 
also in foreign trade. 

Finally, disagreements between 
Communists over policy will now be 
permitted publicly. Theoretically, at 
least, the role of the Communist 
party (now called the League of 
Communists to denote the new 
trend) is being recast to exercise an 
educational function rather than the 
function of direct leadership. 

To grasp the significance of these 
far-reaching moves it is necessary to 
retrace the path of recent history. 
When Marshal Tito broke with the 
Communists in 1948, Yugoslavia was 
thoroughly centralized. Power was 


vested exclusively at the top, in the 
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hands of a small Communist party 
group, and a severe secret police, the 
Udba, was available at a moment’s 
notice to enforce the will of that 
group. This was Stalinism, unvar- 
nished and unrelenting. The price 
of a piece of cloth or a shoelace was 
universally the same. Every item, 
economic, social and political, was 
cut to an identical pattern which 
bore a familiar Moscow label. Under 
these rigid and threatening circum- 
stances, the standing of the regime 
with the people was undoubtedly 
low. 


Break with Cominform 


After the break the country was 
automatically plunged into a crisis. 
Not only was it threatened militarily 
by the Soviet bloc, but it had lost 
51 percent of its foreign trade and 
was thus on the verge of collapse. 
Moreover, it faced the task, by no 
means simple, of reorienting its po- 
litical apparatus from sympathy for 
Moscow to open hostility. Both the 
economic and the psychological cir- 
cumstances caused the Tito regime 
to seek support among its own peo- 
ple. The Yugoslav leaders ascribed 
the difference between Titoism and 
Stalinism to Soviet bureaucratic cen- 
tralism, which in their opinion had 
perverted Russia into state capital- 
ism, as contrasted with the ever- 
widening democracy in Yugoslavia, 
which, they said, 


growth of true socialism. From this 


permitted the 


it followed that internal changes 
were inevitable. 

For the first two years following 
this parting of the ways the theoreti- 
cal distinction between Belgrade and 
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SiON 


revisited Yugoslavia last summer in the course of a ten- 

month trip around the world, his first visit having been 

in 1950. He is the author of several books, the most re- 

cent of which is Counterfeit Revolution (New York, 
Beacon Press, 1952). 


Moscow was only slightly visible to 
the Yugoslav man in the street. Such 
changes as occurred were more a 
matter of mood than structure. To 
some extent Yugoslav citizens lost 
their fear of meeting foreigners, par- 
ticularly those from the West. The 
Udba still sentenced peasants who 
failed to deliver their grain quota, 
but only to a few weeks or months 
rather than to long terms; and con- 
fiscation of property and police re- 
pression generally abated. There was 
no real increase in democratic rights, 
but there was definitely a decline in 
compulsion. 

Finally, in June 1950, Tito promul- 
gated a Workers’ Council law giving 
elected representatives in the factory 
the right to veto the policies and ac- 
tions of the plant director. From this 
point on, the tempo of change accel- 
erated, with each successive move 
widening the gap between Titoism 
and Stalinism. The current modifica- 
tions in state structure are intended 
to be the crowning point of the proc- 
ess. Until now the changes have been 
in the economic sphere; now political 
changes are expected to occur. 


Cooperatives Before 
Collectives 


The first basic change in the rural 
areas is that the state has stopped 
pressing peasants to join collective 
farms. Here and there, in fact, the 
unprofitable collectives (zadrugas) 
are being disbanded. One sector of 
Macedonia, for instance, which for- 
merly boasted 80 collective farms 
now has only 36. The proportion 
elsewhere is not as great, but it is 
safe to assume that the percentage 

















of peasants in collectives has dropped 
below its former 22 percent. Tito has 
recognized that a backward economy 
with few tractors and a shortage of 
chemicals can hardly sustain large- 
Instead, the 
state hopes to lead the peasant step 


scale collectivization. 
by step from cooperatives for joint 
buying and selling to joint machin- 
ery ownership and later, where feasi- 
ble, to collectivization of parts of 
holdings. Tito, however, is making 
an effort to maintain the zadrugas in 
the Banovina, north of Belgrade, 
wi ints from other areas of 
ive been resettled, re- 
n farmers who were 
ring World War II. 
‘a the government ob- 
tains 75 percent of the marketable 
grain and from 50 to 60- percent of 
the lard. For the rest of the country 
collectivization has not been aban- 
doned as a long-term goal, but the 
state material 
groundwork for it first. It plans to 
“work 


hopes to lay the 


into” large-scale farming, 
rather than to force the issue arti- 


ficially as was done in Russia. 


Workers’ Collectives 


The second basic change in the 
villages is the end of the “buy-up.” 
Peasants no longer have to deliver a 
quota of grain or vegetables to the 
state at fixed prices. Instead, they can 
sell either on the open market or 
competitively to one state enterprise 
—say a canning factory—as against 
another. The price of agricultural 
commodities today varies from vil- 
lage to village and day to day just as 
in capitalist countries. Last year, due 


to the second bad drought in three - 


years, the government imported sub- 
stantial quantities of wheat from the 
outside to help keep the internal 
price low enough so that it did not 
upset the city worker’s budget. But 
no attempt was made to force de- 
livery to the state, although it is gen- 
erally conceded that peasants were 


hoarding for a better price than they 
have hitherto been able to get. 

In industry and trade, manage- 
ment rights are now legally vested in 
a “collective” of workers in a given 
enterprise or group of small enter- 
prises. A group of vegetable stores, 
for instance, may be organized into 
one collective; or a group of small 
hotels. Factories usually operate on 
their own. Each collective elects a 
workers’ council which is supposed 
to set a policy; and each council has 
a subcommittee called the manage- 
ment committee, which meets every 
few days with the plant director and 
is consulted on lesser details. Elec- 
tion to these bodies is by secret bal- 
lot, and the new constitutional law 
provides that at least twice as many 
members must be nominated as are 
to be elected. One of the surprises 
resulting from this change has been 
that a number of Communist party 
members who were chairmen of the 
workers’ councils have been de- 
feated. 

To spur production the state has 
introduced a novel idea which ap- 
peals to group initiative. Each fac- 
tory or trade group is supposed to be 
assigned a certain wage fund. That 
fund, assume it is 50 million dinars, 
can be divided any way the collective 
sees fit except that no one can receive 
less than the minimum wage estab- 
lished by the state for his category 
of work. On the basis of that wage 
fund the state also assigns a rate 
of “accumulation,” a sum of profit 
which the factory is expected to net. 
Most of this goes to the state for new 
investment, although a part remains 
for social security, depreciation funds, 
and so on. Beyond this the profits, 
which are not subject to tax until a 
certain rate is reached, are at the 
complete disposal of the collectives. 
In industry around Belgrade this 
year, for instance, the general rule 
was that the workers voted them- 
selves 50 percent of this surplus profit 
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and spent the other 50 percent on 
housing, roads or other improye- 
ments. In smaller factories the rule 
was reversed, the whole surplus profit 
being divided. Usually these extra 
payments were equivalent to from 
one to four months’ extra wages. In 
a few instances the sum was higher, 

To round out this new type of 
Communist economy Yugoslavia has 
gone over almost entirely to a free 
market. Any collectively owned fac- 
tory or any peasant cooperative is 
free to buy where it pleases, at what- 
ever price it can negotiate; to sell 
where it pleases at whatever price is 
dictated by the market; and to pro- 
duce what it sees fit. The same thing 
holds true for individual peasants, 
The limitations on this free market 
are indirect rather than direct. For 
consumer goods the planning com- 
mission usually sets a higher rate of 
accumulation and a lower rate of 
new investments than in heavy 
goods. For exports and imports, too, 
there is a complicated method of 
buying foreign currency at a cur- 
rency exchange which favors the ex- 
porter and discourages the importer. 
But beyond such measures, which 
are common in some capitalist coun- 
tries too, the market is free. 


New Political Rights 


What is proposed now is that the 
new economic rights be given politi- 
cal expression as well. A Council of 
Producers is to be elected by work- 
ers, peasants and artisans, based on 
“the percentage of their participation 
in the national income.” In practice 
this will mean, at the federal level, 
that 140 delegates will be from the 
working class, 70 from the rural 
areas and probably 6 artisans. This 
council—at every level, federal, re- 
public, district, town—will pass on 
all economic matters. Thus it is as- 
sumed that the limited rights of 
workers in their collective will be 
extended. Up to now the worker 
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could vote on how the wage fund 
in his plant was to be distributed, 
but he could not vote on the amount 
of the wage fund itself, which was 
set by the centralized state adminis- 
trative machine. Now the producer 
may be able to discuss and to influ- 
ence discussions on these matters. 

For the avowed purpose of check- 
ing bureaucracy the new constitu- 
tional law alters the structure of the 
Yugoslav Parliament. Henceforth the 
Council of Producers and the Federal 
Council will jointly elect an execu- 
tive committee of 46 (the name 
“presidium” has been dropped). The 
executive committee, in turn, will 
divide into subcommittees, each with 
its own chairman and responsible for 
a certain area of government activi- 
ty—foreign affairs, internal affairs, 
economic affairs, armed forces and 
budget. These subcommittees will be 
responsible for setting policy, but 
separate administrators will be ap 
pointed to carry it out. Thus, for 
foreign affairs there will now be a 
committee, headed by Edvard Kar- 
delj, which sets policy; and an ad- 
ministrative secretary, Koca Popovic, 
who will actually head the depart- 
ment. It is expected that this duality 
will hinder the development of bu- 
reaucracies. 

Going one step further, the Tito- 
ists are loosening up the Communist 


party as well as the People’s Front, 








which is now ‘called the Socialist 
Federation of Working People of 
Yugoslavia. The name itself is sig- 
nificant because it is tailored to ap- 
peal to the Socialist International, 
with which the Federation hopes to 
afhliate. Beyond that, however, the 
change signifies something else. Com- 
munist leaders have noted the fact 
that since compulsion has declined, 
citizens are not taking part in the 
People’s Front anywhere near as 
much as they did in the past. They 
are tired of coming to meetings 
where Communist majorities have 
everything planned and worked out 
in advance. The prime minister of 
Slovenia, for example, has openly 
criticized this system and has sug- 
gested that in the future Commu- 
nists should not work as a faction 
and should have the right to disagree 
publicly. This “suggestion” undoubt- 


edly represents official policy. 


Scope of Changes 


On paper, at least, these changes 
taken together are impressive. Anti- 
socialist parties are not permitted, 
nor are opposition factions allowed 
within the ruling League of Com- 
munists. But there are already in- 
stances of squabbles within local and 
republic parliaments. The fraudu- 
lently unanimous vote of Stalinist 
countries is falling by the wayside. 


Individual opposition on this or that 
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point is certainly visible 
What is more, the top leadership 
seems to be encouraging competition 
and mild strife. The unions, for in- 
stance, have been asking trade union 
leaders not to run for workers’ coun- 
cils so that there could be some con- 
flict between them. The unionists are 
being asked to fight more vigorously 
in setting wages and resolving griev- 
ances so that they can act as a correc- 


tive to bureaucratic abuse. 


How far all this goes remains to be 
seen. Tito is undoubtedly unwinding 
the reel at the predetermined tempo. 
It is possible that if the state and the 
present regime are not jeopardized, 
the reel will be permitted to go to 
the point where factions within the 
party and state on specific issues will 
be permitted. That is inexorable logic 
once you begin to admit individual 
opposition. But logic in a nation that 
is only four years and a half removed 
from Stalinism may be affected by 
expediency; that is the danger. Indi- 
vidual opposition is an improvement 
where it has not been permitted be- 
fore. So is decentralization. But the 
decentralization will be more appar- 
ent than real if individual opposition 
is not allowed to crystallize into or- 
ganized groups, on specific issues at 
least. In that case it will merely mean 
that opposition can only focus on the 
lesser lights in the government with- 
out touching the top. Nonetheless, 
the new constitutional law is a sig- 
nificant step away from Stalinism 
structurally. Its results in practice 
will be watched closely and sympa- 
thetically by the West. 
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facts. 
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Admiral Stevens, American naval attaché 
in Moscow in 1947-49, gives a remarkably 
understanding picture of Russia today, free 
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The author’s knowledge of the Russian 
language and his interest in Russian litera- 
ture gives his analysis a depth often lacking 
in Western interpretation. 


Witman 
(Continued from page 2) 

in strength and will to the place 
where it takes a vital part in Euro- 
pean affairs. Whether Germany will 
seek to lead or to dominate the con- 
tinent is not yet evident. We have 
good reasons to hope that the work 
of education inside the country will 
give a new and sounder approach to 
German diplomacy than in the past. 
But whatever else may be uncertain 
today, it is sure that Germany can no 
longer be treated as a weak and van- 
quished nation. 

(Dr. Witman, executive director of the 
Council of World Affairs in Cleveland and 
member of the faculty of Western Reserve 
University, recently completed an assign- 
ment as consulting specialist for the Frank- 
furt ‘Institute on European Politics and 


Economics which gave him an opportunity 
to travel all over West Germany.) 


Newsletter 
(Continued from page 3) 

choice but to trade increasingly with 
Red China—or be subsidized by the 
United States. Washington recog- 
nizes that as long as Red China is 
a nonbelligerent, it is actually impos- 
sible to embargo or blockade its trade 
via Pacific ports. 

Official Washington is currently 
persuaded that Peiping is showing 
an increasing independence of Mos- 
cow; that while Mao is no Tito, he is 
no sycophant or servant. Washing- 
ton is not unwilling to take advan- 
tage of these developments to the 


benefit of the free world. 


In these Korean talks it has been 
the impression of American partici- 
pants that the Communist Chinese 
were freewheeling much more than 
Moscow liked. Then there is Mos- 
cow’s emphasis, in its exchange of 
notes with the West on Germany, 
that Peiping be recognized as a 
world power. This confirms the view 
long held here that the Kremlin, to 
keep the Moscow-Peiping axis well 
greased, must constantly pose as 
Peiping’s benefactor and mentor. 
attitude toward 
Communist China is the synthesis 


Washington’s 


of top military and diplomatic think- 
ing. It accepts the basic soundness of 
several postulates: There is no real 
that 
thrown from within; there is no 


evidence Mao can be over- 
prospect of Chiang being able to un- 
seat him from without; China could 
become an independent force—how- 
ever red—in the Far East. Therefore 
Washington must work out a modus 
vivendi for regularizing its relations 
with Peiping. 

The Administration is necessarily 
moving cautiously in implementing 
China policy. But as far as the Eisen- 
hower Administration is concerned, 
the dust has settled in China. The 
imprint of its new policy, however, 
will appear only cautiously and grad- 
ually as events support the correct- 
ness of its conclusions. 
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